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I Have for ſome years had it upon my 1 
that if Providence preſerved my life to the 


cloſe of the third century, from the diſcovery of - fo. | 4 


America by Columbus, that 1 would celebrate 


that great event, b a publick diſcourſe W 3 


the occaſion. 
And although I * with 4 ſome FR 


perior genius would take up the ſubject, ane 


treat it with the attention that it deſerves, yet 
conſcious as I am of my own inability, I am per- : 

| ſuaded that America has not a warmer friend in 
the world than myſelf, not one who more. ſincerely 
wiſhes. its happineſs, peace, and proſperity; and 
therefore I will endeavour to do the beſt I can, 

and hope my beloved countrymen will excuſe - 
the defects of this compoſition, and accept it as a 


he of * love and regard to my native country. 
Ji The 


N 


The diſcovery of America by Columbus was 
fituated, in point of time, between two great events, 
Which have cauſed it to be much more noticed, 
and have rendered it far more important than it 
would otherwiſe have been. I mean the art of 
printing, which was diſcovered about the year 
1440, and which has been and will be of infinite 
uſe to mankind; and the reformation from Popery, 
which began about the year 1517, the effects of 
which have already been highly beneficial in a 
political, as well as in a religious point of light, and 
will ſtill continue and increaſe. 

Theſe three great events, the art of printing. — the 
diſcoveryof America, and the reformation, followed 


ceeach other in quick ſucceſſion; and, combined 


together, have already produced much welfare 
and happineſs to mankind, and certainly will pro- 
duce abundance more. By the art of printing, 


knowledge is far more generally diffuſſed among 


mankind, and at far leſs expence than otherwiſe 
it could have been: and, as knowledge is extend- 
ed, ſo, in proportion, is civilization, and all the arts 
and ſciences that enrich, and embelliſh ſociety. 
But what I eſteem more than every thing elſe is, 
that by the noble art of printing, Bibles, in various 
languages, are ſo multiplied that they will never 
more become ſcarce, nor will there ever more be 
ſo much as the ſhadow of danger of the ſacred writ- 
© ings being loſt or deſtroyed out of the world. 


778 
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By the diſcovery of America, cite was * 2 
room given to the inhabitants of the old world; 
an aſylum was prepared for the perſecuted of all 
nations to fly to for ſafety ; and a grand theatre was 
eredted where Liberty might ſafely lift up her 
ſtandard, and triumph over all the foes of freedom. 
America may be called, The very birth-place of 1 
civil and religious liberty, which had never been 
known to mankind until nec the diſcovery of that 
country. ; 

By the Reformation, which lo ſoon followed bs 


_ diſcovery of America, the minds of men began to 


emerge out of that darkneſs, ignorance, blindneſs, 
bondage, idolatry, and ſuperſtition, in which they 
had grovelled for ages; and they have been ſince 
gradually opening to greater degrees of knowledge 
and intellectual improvement. 

But the event that we celebrate on this day is 
5 diſcovery of America, to which event, and the 
great conſequences that have already flowed, and 
will probably hereafter flow, from it, I ſhall prin- 
| cipally confine myſelf in this diſcourſe. 


It will be proper here to give a brief hiflorical F- 


account of the diſcovery, of America, by Colum- 
bus, for the information of thoſe who have not had 
an opportunity of reading hiſtory. 12 


Chriſtopher Columbus was a native of the lite LR 


ſtate of Genoa, he was a man of more than com- 
mon penetration. From a long and diligent ap- 


* 
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plication to , the ſtudies of 3 and naviga- 
tion, for which his genius was naturally inclined, 
be had obtained a knowledge of the true form "> 
the earth, much ſuperior to the general notions _ 
of the age in which he lived. He conceived, 
that in order that the terraqueous globe might be 
properly balanced, and the lands and ſeas propor- 
tioned to each other, that another continent was 
_ neceſſary. Thus he was far wiſer than the an- 
cients, who treated the idea of antipodes with con- 
tempt ; and ſome of the chriſtian fathers went ſo 
far as to account it an error little ſhort of damn-. 
de dere. 
As early as the year 1474, Columbus commu- 
nicated his ingenious theory to Paul, a phy ſician 
of Florence, eminent for his knowledge of coſ- 
mography. He warmly approved it, ſuggeſted 
ſeveral facts in confirmation of it, and encouraged 
Columbus, in an undertaking fo laudable, and 
which 3 ſo much benefit to the world. at 


large. 15 


Having fully aatisßed bimſelf hve his- tem | 


was founded in truth, he was exceedingly deſi- 
rous of teducing it to practice. The firſt ſtep 
towards the accompliſhment of this, was to ſecure. 


tates. Accordingly he laid his ſcheme before the 


ſenate of Genoa, making his native country the 21 
firſt tender of his ſervices. But they rejected his 
propoſal as the dream of a chimerical projector. 


: 
£ * 


It 


7 


. Wight, in this reſpeR, he Tai of Columb: 15 
as our Saviour ſaid of himſelf ; © No prophet is 202 
cepted in his own country.” It ſhewed, however, A 
good diſpoſition in Columbus, to tender his ſervices 
firſt to his own countrymen ; and they muſt have 
afterwards been highly diſpleaſed with themſelves 
that they had not encouraged him. 

He next applied himſelf to Tohn IT, king of | 
Portugal, a monarch” of an enterpriſing genius, 
and a very competent judge of naval affairs. 
The king liſtened to him in the moſt favonrable 
manner, and referred the conſideration of his ptan; 
to a number of eminent coſmographers, whom he 
vas accuſtomed to conſult in matters of this kind. 
Theſe men, from mean and intereſted views, 
ſtarted innumerable objections, and aſked many 
captious queſtions, on purpoſe” to betray Colum- 
bus into a full explanation of his ſyſtem. ” Hav= 
Ing done this, they adviſed the king to diſpatch a 
veſſel ſecretly, in order to attempt the propoſed 
diſcovery, by following exaAly the courſe Colum- 
bus had pointed out. John forgeting, on this 
occaſion, the ſentiments becoming a | monarch, 
meanly adopted their perſidious counſel. Upon 
diſcovering this diſhonourable tranſaction, Colums 
bus quitted the kingdom, 14 purge in ir in | 
the year 1484. | 

Here he preſented his ewe in 188 to Fer- 
dinand and Iſabella, who at that time governed . 
A 4 5 
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(8 2 1 
the united 18 Caſtile and Arragon. They in- 


jñjudiciouſly ſubmitted it tothe examination of unſkil- 


ful judges, who, ignorant of the principles on which 
Columbus founded his theory, rejected it as ab- 
ſurd, upon the credit of this fooliſh maxim,— 
« That it is preſumptuous in any perſon to ſup- 
poſe, that he alone poſſeſſes -knowledge ſuperior to 
all the-reſt of mankind united.” Whereas the 
fact is, that every perſon who firſt makes any new 
_ diſcovery, in that inſtance, poſſeſſes more knowledge 
than all the reſt of mankind put together. Theſe 
ignorant Spaniarc alſo maintained, that if there 
were really any ſuch countries as Columbus pre- 
tended, they would not have remained ſo long 
concealed, nor would the wiſdom and ſagacity of 
former ages have left the glory of this diſcovery 
to an obſcure Genoeſe pilot. Thus they deſpiſed 
the plan on the account of the obſcurity of its pro- 
jeQor, and that it was not diſcovered by the great 
and the wiſe, Thus was Chriſtianity itſelf deſpiſed 
by many for the ſame abſurd reaſon ; and almoſt 
every ſcience that has eſſentially benefited man- 
+ kind; it being generally the pleaſure of God to 
make uſe of thoſe inſtruments which the world ac- 
counts mean, for the ——_— and eg of 
uſeful things. 


.* Mean while Ges had taken the precaution = = 


of ſending his brother Bartholomew into England 
to negotiate the matter with Henry VIE. On his 
1 oy Pc voyage 
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voyage to England, he fell into the hands of pirates, 
who [tripped him of every thing, and detained him 
a priſoner ſeveral years. At length he made his 


eſcape, and arrived at London in extreme indi- 


gence, where he employed himſelf ſome time in 
ſelling maps. With his gains he purchaſed a de- 
cent dreſs; and, in perſon, preſented to the king 
the proproſals which his brother has entruſted 1 =; 
his management. 

One is almoſt tempted to lament, that at Englandſhould 
not have had the glory and honour of encouraging 


this great man, and eſpecially is the king of Eng- 


land was the moſt rich and powerful monarch of 


Europe, and therefore could beſt have ſuſtained 
the expence of the voyage, and protected, ſupport- 
ed, and rewarded, the worthy navigator. But 
though Henry received the propoſals with more 


approbation than they had commonly met with, yet 


his extreme caution and parſimony cauſed him to 


neglett the prize then offered to his hand. | 
In France, the ſcheme of Columbus was not ds 
6: rejeQed, but treated with the utmoſt contempt, 


both by the Court and the- common people, and 


the projeQtor looked upon as no beuer tun a mad 

man. 

After ſeveral other od to 3 Kane BE 

1 5 pean powers of leſs note, Columbus was induced, | 
by the intreaty and interpoſition of Perez, a man of 


conſiderable learning, and of ſome credit with 
| queen 
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dure what would have been atherwiſe impoſfible. 


queen Ifabella, to apply again to the court of Spainz 


EH 


This application, after much debate, and ſeveral 


mortifying repulſes, proved ſucceſsful ; not, how- 
ever, without the moſt vigorous and perſevering 
exertions of Quintilla and Santangel, two vigilant 


and diſcerning patrons of Columbus, whoſe meri- 


torious zeal in promoting this grand deſign, entitles 
their names to an honourable mention in the hiſto- 
ric page. It was, however, to queen Iſabella, the 


munificent patroneſs of his noble and generous 


deſigns, that Columbus ultimately owed his fucceſs. 
Having thus obtained the aſſiſtance of the court, 
three ſmall veſſels were fitted out, victualed for 
twelve months, and furniſhed with ninety men. 


The whole expence did not exceed 4000l. and to 2 
raiſe even this ſum, the queen ſold or pawned part 


of her jewels. Of this little . nnn 


was appointed admiral. 
Thus after waſting, as it were, en years 


of his uſeful life in unſucceſsful” applications to 
almoſt all the courts of Europe, he at laſt ſucceed- 


ed in being truſted with a ſmall fleet, for the ae- 
compliſhment of this moſt important enterprize. 


It is a great wonder that he had not long before been 


entirely diſcouraged, and given up the deſign ; but 
God, who had raiſed him up for this purpoſe, gave 


him a fortitude and reſolution far beyond what is 
common to men, and which enabled him to en- 


On 


"_— 


j 


e 
On the gd of Auguſt, 1492, he left Spain in the 


1 of a crowd of ſpectators, who united their. 


ſupplications to Heaven for his ſucceſs. He 


ſteered directly for the Canary iſlands, where he 
arrived, and refitted as well as he could, his crazy 


and ill appointed fleet: from thence he ſailed, Sep- 
tember- the 6th, a due weſtern courſe into an un- 


- known ocean. 
Columbus now found a Fes Try unforeſeen 


hardſhips to encounter, which demanded” all his 


: judgment, fortitude and addreſs, to ſurmount. Be- 


ſides the difficulties unavoidable, from the nature 


of his undertaking, he had to ſtruggle with thoſe 
which aroſe from the ignorance and timidity of the 


people under his command. They getting into the 


trade winds, were alarmed, left they ſhould never 


be able to return again, but ſhould be driven farther 


and farther till they ſhould periſh. 


On the 14th of September, Columbus was PRE 


niſhed to find, that the magnetic needle, in their 


compaſs, did not point exactly to the polar ſtar; 


but varied towards the weſt; and, as they pro- 
ceeded, this variation increaſed. This new phe- 


nomenon filled the companions of Columbus win, 
terror. Nature itſelf ſeemed to have ſuſtained a 


change; and, the only guide they had left to point 


them to a ſafe retreat, from an unbounded and  - 
tractleſs ocean, was about to fail them. Colum- 
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bus, with no o leſs quickneſs than ingenuity, aſlighed 


& » 


A @ reaſon for this appearance, which, though it did 


not ſatisfy himſelf, ſeemed ſo plauſible to them; 
hat it Gipclled their a or ſilenced their mur- 
murs. | 
The fallors' always 1 and alarmed at 
their diſtance from land, ſeveral times mutinied, 
threatened once to throw their admiral overboard, + 
and inſiſted on his returning. Columbus on theſe 
trying occaſions, diſplayed all that cool delibera- 
tion, prudence, ſoothing addreſs, and firmneſs, 
which were neceſſary for a perſon engaged in a 
diſcovery, the moſt intereſting to the world of any 
ever undertaken by man. 

It was on the 11th of October, 14982, at ten 
o'clock in the evening, that Columbus from the 
| forecaſtle deſcrie4 a light. And at two o'clock 
the next morning, October 12th, 1492, three hun- 
dred years ago this day, Roderic Triana diſcover- 
ed land. The joyful tidings were quickly com- 


municated to the other ſhips. The morning light 


confirmed the report; and the ſeveral crews began 
Tie Deum, as a hymn of thankſgiving to God; 
and mingled cheir praiſes with tears of joy and 
tranſports of congratulation. Columbus, richly 
dreſt with a drawn ſword in his hand, firſt ſet his foot 
on the new world which he had diſcovered. The 
iſland on which he firſt landed he called, St. Sal- 
vador ; it is one. of that large cluſter of iſlands, 
known. 


. 
known by the name of the Lucaya or Bahama 
iſles, of which New Providence is at preſent one of 
the moſt noted. Sailing farther to the ſouthward, © 
he diſcovered the iſlands of Cuba and Hiſpaniola, 
two of the largeſt of the Weſt-India iſlands, which 
he found full of inhabitants, and abounding in all 
the neceſſaries of life. 
Thus, on this day, three hu adind years ago, - 
_ that great man, Chriſtopher Columbus diſcovered 
thoſe iſlands, which ought to have been called The 
_ Columbian Iflands; and the continent, which 
he diſcovered in his third voyage, ought in all reaſon 
to have been called Columbia. But, alas! this 
great man did not meet with-the returns of gratitude - 
and reſpe& which he merited, no, not ſo much as 
to have his name given to the country which he 
_ diſcovered. Americus Veſpucius obtained that ho- 
nour without having any claim to it. He was a 
Florentine gentleman, whom Ferdinand hadappoint- 
ed to draw ſea charts, and to whom he had given 1 
che title of Chief Pilot. This man accompanied 
Ojeda an enterprizing Spaniſh adventurer to the | 
new world, and having with much art, and ſome de- 
gree of elegance, drawn up an amuſing hiſtory of 
his voyage, he publiſhed the ſame, and it circulated 
rapidly, and was read with admiration. In his 
narrative, he inſinuated that the glory of diſcover- | E 
ing the continent in the new world belonged ig 
him. This was in part believed, and the country - ; 


"| . 
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firſt diſcoverer. The unaccountable caprice of 


mankind has perpetuated the error; ſo that hither- 
to, by the univerſal conſent of all nations, this new | 


quarter of the globe has been called. America. 
The name of Americus has ſupplanted that of Co- 


tumbus, and mankind are left to regret an act of 


injuſtice, which, having been ſanQtioned by time, it 
will be found difficult, if not impoſſible, wholly to re- 


dreſs. Nevertheleſs I ſincerely wiſh the United 
States would make the attempt, by altering the 


name in their juriſdiction, and tiling themſelves, 
THz UNITED STATES OF COLUMBIA. (' «© 


As for Columbus himſelf, the latter part of his 


lie was made wretched by the cruel and ignoble 
envy, and perſecutions of- his enemies. Qucen 


Ifabella, his friend and patroneſs, was no longer alive 


to afford him relief; he my redreſs from Fer- 


dinand, but in vain. 
Diſguſted with the NG aff a monarch, 

whom he had ſerved with ſo much fidelity and ſacs 

ceſs, exhauſted with hardſhips, and broken with the 


infirmities which theſe had brought upon him, Co- 
lumbus ended his active and uſeful life at Valladolid, 
on the 20th of May, 1506, in the ggth year of his 
age. He died with a compoſure of mind, ſuited ta 
the magnanimity of his character, and with ſenti 
ments of piety becoming that ſupreme reſpe& for 
religion which he manifeſted in every 0.cucrence 


of 
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began to be called aſter the name of its ſuppoſed 
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of his life. He was grave, though courteous in his 
deportment, circumſpett in his words and actions, 


irreproachable in his morals, and examplary in all 


the duties of his religion. Thus much for Colum- 


bus. Thoſe who are the greateſt benefactors of 
| mankind, ſeldom meet with much gratitude from 
men in their lives. They muſt look to God for 


their reward, and leave it to future generations io 


do juſtice to their memory. 


It was very unfortunate for the natives of Ame- = 


rica, that the country fell into the hands of ſuch 
a cruel, covetous, and bigotted nation as the Spani- 
ards were, Their thirſt for gold was inſatiable, and 
the cruelties which they exerciſed upon the natives 
are too horrid to recite. The Spaniſh writers them= 
ſelves tell us, that in the eourſe of forty years they 
deſtroyed fifteen millions of theſe poor unſuſ- 
peQing creatures. There is a great deal of blood 


to be required of that nation, and the time of its 2 


viſitation is perhaps not far diſtant. | 
For more than a hundred and ten years from the 


firſt diſcovery of the country, the Spaniards were the 


only Europeans that made any permanent ſettle. 


ments upon any of the iſlands, or any part of the 


continent. Several attempts had indeed been made 
by the Engliſh and French nations to eſtabliſh 
_ ſettlements in America, but all proved abortive apes” 
about an hundred and fifteen years. 

he firſt mee Engliſh ſettlement. that. was 
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- made in America was in Virginia, at a place called 
James Town, in the year 160), in the reign of 
James I, king of England, and even this ſettle- 
ment, on' the-7th of June, 1610, was broke up with 
intent to return to England, but fortunately the 
day after they ſailed they met Lord Delaware com- 
ing over with frefh recruits, -and he perſuaded 
mem to retura with him to james Town, where 


2 they landed the 10th of June, _— from that time 
| oo poſleſlion. | Gy 


The ſettlement in New n was b in | 
* month of November, 1620, at a place called 
Plymouth, about 40 miles from Boſton, in the 
Mate of Maſſachuſetts. This ſettlement firſt con- 
ſiſted of a few poor perſecuted Chriſtians, about an 
hundred and one in number, who landed upon an 
unknown and unhoſpitable ſhore; in a very incle- 
ment ſeaſon of the year. Their fituation was diſ- 
treſſing, and their proſpe& truly diſmal and diſeou- 
raging. Their neareſt neighbours, except the na- 
tives, were a ſmall Dutch ſettlement at New York, 
a French ſettlement at Port Royal, and one of the 
Engliſh at Virginia. The neareſt - of theſe was 
200 miles from them, and utterly inoapable of 
affording, them relief, in time of famine and dan- 
ger. Wherever they turned their eyes; diftreſs 


© was: before them. Perſecuted for their religion, 

5 in their native land —grieved for the profanation 
8 ol the Lord's 15 and N licentiouſnefs i in Hol- 
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land fatigued by their long and boiſterous voyage ; 
 —diſappointed through the treachery" of their com- 


mander; of their expetied country—forced on a2 
dangerous and unknown ſhore, in the advance of 


a cold winter—ſurrounded by hoſtile barbarians,” 
- without any hope of human ſuccour—denied the 


aid or favour of the court of England — without xt 


patent without a public promiſe of the peaceable 


enjoyment of their religious liberties—worn out 
with toils and ſufferings—without convenient ſhel- 
ger from the rigours of the weather. Such were 


the proſpe&ts, and ſuch the fituation of theſe pious. 


ſolitary chriſtians. To add to their diſtreſſes, a 


general and very mortal ſickneſs prevailed among 1 


them, which ſwept off forty ſix of their number. -- 


- before the opening of the next Spring. To ſup= 


port them under theſe trials, they had need of all 


the aids and comforts which chriſtianity affords ;. 


and theſe were ſufficient. - The frae and unmo- 
leſted enjoyment of their religion, reconciled them 


to their humble and lonely ſituation they bore 


their hardſhips with unexampled patience, and 
perſevered in their pil grimage of al moſt unparall:Iled 


trials, with ſuch reſignation and calmneſs, as gave 


proof of great piety and unconquerable virtue. 


And God was pleaſed to preſerve and proſper 


this feeble ſettlement, ſo that it never was broken ; 
up; but it hath remained to this day, though ſo 


many other attempts from worldly motives had 
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been entirely fruſtrated, although encouraged by 


government, and apparently ten times abler to ſub- 
fiſt than this. / 10 1 
But I cannot pretend to give an hiſtory ef 5 


| Engliſh ſettlements in America, from their com- 


meneement to the preſent time. I can only con- 
ſider the great importance of the diſcovery of Ame- 
rica as it appears at preſent, and ONE A nale. 

as to the time to come. 

The diſcovery of America has tives an amaz- 


ing field for ſpeculation to all forts of enquirers ; 


© the philoſopher, the natural hiſtorian; the chymiſt, 
the botaniſt, the politician, the poet and the divine, 
may all find ample room to range in this wide 


feld; the numerous ſubjetts ean hardly ever be 
. exhauſted, and the pleaſure which curious and en- 


| quiring minds may wg: in their ven 05 Inge 


15 inexpreffible. 7 
The firſt gion has . Arikes an in- 


gquifitive mind is, How came this vaſt continent, 
dier come ? This queſtion bas -perplexed all 
_ enquirers until the prefent age; but it now 


made as eaſy by the late diſcoveries of the famous 
Captain Cook, and his companions, as it was diffi- 


cult before. In his laſt voyage he failed ſo far to 


the northward, on the backſide of the continent, as 


o difcover wich certainty, that. Aſia and America 


- are feparated by a ſtraight only 18 miles wide; 
£1 5 e e 


* 


. 
they had the pleaſure of ſeeing both continents at 
once from the ſhips' decks as they failed between 
them. And they diſcovered that the inhabitants 
on each continent are fimilar, and that they fre- 

quently paſs and repaſs in canoes from one ſhore to 
the other. There is therefore no room to douht 
but the general part of the natives: of America 
came from the north-eaſt parts of Aſia, and firſt 


croſſed over upon the ice in the Winter, or in their 


canoes in the Summer, both which might be eafily 
done. And it is not yet determined with certainty, 
but that the two continents of Aſia and America 
may join together ſomewhere in the polar circles 
But if not, there is little or no difficulty in account- 
ing for the firſt ſettlement of America, as the 
_ -ſtraight between them is ſo narrow. But fince the 
Eſquimaux Indians are manifeſtly a ſeparate ſpecies 
of men, diſtinct from all the nations of the Ameri- 
-can. continent, in language; in diſpoſition, and in 


habits of life; and in all theſe reſpe&ts bear a near. 


reſemblance to the northern Europeans, it is there- = 


fore. believed that they emigrated from the north 23 


welt parts of Europe. Several circumſtances con- 
firm this belief. As early as the ninth” century, 

the Norwegians diſcovered Greenland, and planted . 

- colonies there. The communication with that 
country, after long interruption; has been renewed 


inghe preſem century. Some Moravian Miſſionaries, ; 


NE by zeal for i. the chriſtian 
4 3 23-1 5 - 


| „ 
faith, have ventured to ſettle in this ſrozen region. 
Fri m them we learn that the north-weſt coaſt of 
Greenland is ſeparated from America by a very 
narrow ſtraight, if ſeparated at all; and that the 
Eſquimaux of America, perſeQly reſemble the 
Greenlanders in their aſpect, dreſs, mode of living, 
and language. By theſe deciſive facts, not only the 
conſanguinity of the Eſquimaux and Greenlanders 
is eſtabliſhed, but the poſſibility of peopling Ame- 
rica from the north-weſt parts of Europe. On the 
whole, it appears rational to conclude, that the pro- 
genitors of all the American nations, from Cape Horn 
to the ſouthern limits of Labrador, from the fimi- 
larity of their aſpe&t, colour, &c. migrated from 
the north-eaſt parts of Aſia; and that the nations 
that inhabit Labrador, Eſquimaux, and the parts 
adjacent, from their unlikeneſs to the reſt . of the 
American nations, and their reſemblance to the 
northern Europeans, came over 1992 the. —_— 
welt parts of Europe. 
It is further evident, that the firſt inhabitants of 
: 8 came from the northern parts of the 
globe, and not from the ſouthern; becauſe that in 
all America there was not found any animal that 
properly belonged to the warm or temperate coun- 
tries ol the eaſtern continent, nor any but ſuch as 
vere capable of paſſing through the cold regions of 


ile north, by which courſe they undoubtedly came 


to that country. 8 cherefore the two continents | 
| towards 


(41) | 
towards the northern extremity are ſo nearly unit- 
edas that theſe animals ien paſs from the one to 
the other. 

Another en may be aſked of conſiderable 
importance, reſpetting the original inhabitants of 
America, and that is, From what original ſtock did 
thoſe proceed who came from the north-eaſt part « of 
| Afia? Iam very apt to conclude, from a variety of 
eircumſtances, and ſeveral well eſtabliſhed facts, 

that they are ſome of the remains of the ten tribes 
ol the children of Iſrael. Neither is the objection 
vhich ſome have made to this opinion of any weight 
with me, viz. that the ten tribes had the knowledge 
of letters, and knew how to read and write, but the 
American Indians were totally ignorant of theſe 
noble arts. For it ſeems. prohable- to me that the 
 Ifraclites, even in their own land, before the capti- 


vity, had not generally the knowledge of letters a- 


mong them as we have, not by any means ſo per- 
 feftly, or ſo yniyerlally- it muſt have been ſtill 
More difficult to haye retained this knowledge in a 


| 5 ſtate - of captivity, and perhaps their conquerors 
might have deſtroyed what few manuſcripts they 
found amongſt them, and perhaps forbad them to 
teach their children letters; and thus in a very 


few generations all that kind of knowledge might 


ting and keeping knowledge requires conſiderable 
EY and on; but i it may be very eaſihy loſt by in- 


* * 
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Ef be totally forgotten. It is well known that the get- 
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dolence and inattention, to which the nature of 
man too much tends, and eſpecially in a ſavage, 
and more ſo in a captive ſtate. But above all, 
. are ſtubborn things, and it is well known that 
many nations who once were renowned for wiſdom 
and learning, are now as much noted for their ſtu- 
pidity and ignorance, even though they have conti- 
nued in their own land; how much more probable 
it is that theſe poor captives ſhould, in ſo many 
removals, have loſt the little know ledge their ang 
ceſtors once poſſeſſed 5 / 
Beſides, before the art of printing was invented, 

it was an bundred times eafier for people to be de- 


2 prived of the N -of JeUcrs than it 8 8 be 5 


now. 
America contains many ſubjefts of hen 
beſides its inhabitants; ſuch as its amazing extent, 
near eight thouſand miles in length, and in fome 
places, three thouſand in breadth; its unbounded, 
foreſts; its unexplored countries ; its vaſt and ex- 
tenſive lakes; its amazing rivers, the longeſt and 
largeſt in the world; its aſtoniſhing mountains, the 
loftieſt and moſt extenſive on the globe; its nume 
rous mineral, animal, and vegetable produttions, 
All theſe are great ſubjeAs, and afford much matter 


for ſpeculation. Nature, in America, as upon a 


very large ſcale; it is a world by itſelf; well water- 


ed every where, and filled with plenty of all good 
things, Its brooks would in Europe be called 
1 | 9 
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| rivers, its lakes ſeas; its hills mountains; but its 5 | | 
higheſt mountains and largeſt rivers, have nothing "Ht 
in * old world to compare with them. Rivers of 8 
more than three thoufand miles in length, and in 6 
' h ſome places, an hundred and fiſty miles wide; and 
ridges of mountains three or four thouſand miles 7 
in length, and in ſome places more chan twenty thou- : 
ſand feet in height, are ſuch ſtupendous WORN: . = 
of nature as are not elſe chere to be found. _ 
But the diſcovery of America hath not only 9 
opened a wide field for ſpeculation, but an amazing ö 
place for habitation, The preſent number of its 
inhabitants are. commonly reckoned at 160 millions 
but this is a moſt extravagant miſtake, which the ; 
leaſt refleftion might correct. For it mult be ac- 
knowledged that the United States, taken together, 2 
are far more populbus than any other place of % $ 
equal extent in America; and yet their whole po- ; 
pulation, except the Indians within their territories, _ 
did not à year ago amount 10 four millions; but 
allowing Indians and all, hat there are five mil- 
nons within their boundaries, which 1 believe is i 
more than the truth; and then, granting for argu- 
ment's ſake, that all America is equally populous 3 
taken together, which certainly it is not, yet in that 
caſe the number of the inhabitants would not exceed 
70 millions; as the boundaries of the United States 
contain the 14th part of the whole continent. Butt. 
. E the ſavages, fro their man- 
111 3 1 no 
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ver of life, and their ſubſiſtence being chiefly from 


| > hunting, &c. require a vaſtly larger extent of land 


to ſubſiſt upon, in proportion to their numbers than 
th ſe do who cultivate the earth, we cannot ſuppoſe 5 
thoſe vaſt unknown tracts of country over which 
: they rove to contain a tenth part of the inhabitants, | 
in proportion as the cultivated and civilized coun- 
tries do; and therefore inſtead of 70 millions of 


inhabitants in America, I ſhould by no means ima- 


gine them to exceed 20 millions in the whole; com- 
poſed of aboriginal natives, Europeans, and their 

deſcendants, and Africans that haye been imported” 
for the pyrpoſes of {lavery, and their deſcendants. 
But if all America was as populous as the ſtate 

of Connedticut, it would contain near ſeven hun- 
dred millions of inhabitants; il it was inhabited in 
proportion to Great Britain, it would contain | 
one thouſand and five hundred millions; or if it was 

as fully people ed as Holland, which is the moſt popu- | 
lous part of Europe, it would .contain Loree thou- : 
ſand three hundred and four millions; or about 5 
four times the preſent ſuppoſed. inhabitants of the 
globe. Conſidered in this light, what an aſtoniſh- 
ing ſcene riſes to our view! God, who formed the 
earth, created it not in vain, he formed it to be inha- 
bited; and 1 have no doubt that before the con- 
flagration take, place, the earth ſhall be inhabited 
and cultivated to the utmaſt poſſible extent; this : 
ot ves in ay * , or the thouſand 


1 * 
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years 
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years reign of Chriſt on the xn; which happy 
period is faft approaching, and I truſt is even at 
the door. Then, and not till then, ſhall! the full 
importance of the diſcovery « f America be known. 
From America, the greater part of the gold and fil= 
ver of Europe, has been imported; that amazing 
quantity of wealth which the ſeveral nations of 
Europe poſſeſs has been chiefly derived from that 
country. About fiye millions ſterling are annually 
imported in filver and gold from America, into 
Liſbon and Cadiz, and thence diſperſed through 
all Europe. So that the ſum of one thouſand and 
five hundred millions ſterling, in gold and filyer, 
has been imported into Europe from America 
ſince ity firſt diſcoyery, And Jam rather of opinion 
that this calculation is below the truth, Conſider- 
ed in this I ght. of what great importance was che : 
a diſcovery of America, and how it has enriched 9 
world at large, ang eſpecially Europe ! 4 
America has been, is now, and will continue ta 
3 of vaſt importance to the world in general, 
. and to Europe in particular; in a commercial point 
8 of view. The commerce of America is aſtoniſhing, 
| and conſtantly enriches Europe, and will continye 
and greatly encreaſe. From America are import- 
ed vaſt quantities of raw materials of great conſe- 
_ . quence tothe manufaqurersqf Europe; from thengce 
are brought moſt of the luxuries, and many of the ne· a. 
3 HR of life, All theſe are paid for in the ma- 
3 * ES  nufattured 
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of nufactured goods of Europe, Ke. danse vaſt ba- 
lance of trade in favour of Europe, which is paid 
mn bullion or ſpecie. America is ſufficient, if pro- 
perry peopled and cultivated, to ſupply all Europe 

+ with proviſions, and may be fuch a reſource in 


# ume of ſcarcity and diſtreſs, as will prove Taghly 


beneficial to the inhabitants of the old world. 
© Conſidered in all theſe and many other points 


of light, the diſcovery of America has been, and 


1 will continue ts be, of vaſt importance to mankind. 
But above all, I conſider the diſcovery of Ame 
* as of the greateſt importance to mankind, as 
it has pleaſed God to diſtinguiſh it from all other 
countries, in cauſing it to be the firſt place upon 
the globe where equal, civil, os religious. d 
has been eſtabliſhed. + 5 
If my ſtyling America, in the NT EIT of this 


diſcourſe, the very birth place of civil end religious 


Aberiy, ſhould be looked upon as too bold a figure - 
© of ſpeech, yet I truſt none will refuſe to allow it to 
be the very firlt country where true equal, civil, | 

and religious liberty has heen eftablifhed * 

The United States of America, have the happineſs 

"of teaching the world the N 2 988 im- 

5 portant MT 5 a 1 

2 That it is beni for a wie" 4 extenſive 

country to be ruled by a republican form of 

+ +, pam ics eee or ariſtocracy. 

2. That 


s 7 
* * 
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2. That religious oth may be well ſupported 


| without any legal eſtabliſhment ; and that, to al- > 


o all to think freely for themſelves in matters 


of religion, and worſhip God according to the 
dictates of their own W is | the belt 
policy. Wo T5 © | "WF; * 

3. That to place all denominations upon an exatt 
equal footing, is the ready way to deſtroy all 
animo'"ty and ſtrife, all bigotry, perſecution 

and intolerance; and tends effettually to promote 

| peace, harmony, ke is good wills in "ThE commu- 

2 e 
That church and tare 7e ub and flou- 

riſh without being allied together; Chriſt's king- 
dom is not of this world; and if all the kingdoms 
and governments of the earth were overturned, 
the church would till remain, for it can never 
be deſtroyed. And it is certain that political 
government may exiſt without any ſupport from 
the church. The idea that Church and State 

muſt be married together, in order to exiſt, and 
that, if one falls, the othet muſt. come down, i is, 
© falſe and abſurd to the laſt degree. 

5. That changing the puniſhment of death for hard 
labour and eonfinement, tends to prevent crimes, 

far more than the penal code of laws, which 
inflitts death as s the e go oy 8 


"DL?  6ffence. 


* That the more e mild and equitable governmenk 
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ti,, the more happy and contented the people 
vue be, and that ſuch a government, far from 
; being weaker and more inefficacious than arbi- 
ttrary governments, is really far ſtronger, and is 
dot in ſo much danger of being overturned. 
J. America has alſo ſhewn the world, that ads 
-» the Jews to all the privileges of natural born 
ſuhjects, is far from being. a dangerous experi- 
ment, as has heen generally fuppoſed. I cannot 
_ . fre that allowing them ſuch privileges deſtroys 
one prophecy, ox will in che leaſt hinder their 
return to their own land, when the time ſhall 
come. And I am far from being afraid, that 
_ God will be angry with the United States for 
giving to Jews, in common with other nations, 
tte equal bleffings of protection, liberty, proper- 
_ ty, Sc. I find threatenings in Seriptyre againſt 
= | thoſe nations that have afflicted the Jews, but 
EE none againſt thoſe who afford them reſt and 
peace. And I am happy in being able to ſay, 
that the government of the United States has ne- 
ver been guilty of oppreſſing that deſpiſed nation, 
dut on the contrary, invites all (who chooſe to 
irebcde in chat country) to a full and. equal par- 
 *  - ticipation of all the bins upd privileges 
A; which MY lies ehe. 


75 Theſe are a few of the 8 lefſons which | 
3 United States of America bay e * yogaprang 
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| Happineſs of teaching the world at large, both by. 
precept and practice. And I hope the time is not. 


far diſtant, when all the world ſhall learn and prac- 
tiſe theſe leſſons in a ſtill more perfect manner than 

they are yet practiſed in America itſelf. 2 
The meſſage. which the Lord ſent. "a 8. 1 


| the Divine, to- the Church of Philadelphia in Aſia, 
has been, and will be, remarkably: fulfilled in 


Philadelphia in America; © Behold I have ſet be- 
fore thee an open door, and no man can ſhut it.“ 
This is the door of civil and religious liberty, 


which begun to be opened in Philadelphia, in 


North America; and no man has been able hither- 


to, or ever ſhall be able, to ſhut it; and it will 
. chroughout the world. 


Thus it is plain, dat the Mb of 2 | 
was not only a great event. in. itſelf, but has. been. 
of great conſequence to the world of mankind in 


nanny and:to Europe in particular.” 
But the importance of the diſcovery will ap- 
pear greater and greater every year; and one 
century to come will improve America far more 
than the three centuries paſt. 
The proſpect opens, it extends iclelf u upon us; 
« The wilderneſs and ſolitary, place ſhall rejoice, 
the deſart ſhall rejoice and bloſſom as the roſe,” I 
look forwardtothatglorious zra, when that vaſt con- 
.tinent;ſhall be fully populated with civilized and re- 
3 people; ; when heaven] / wildom and virtue, and 
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- Huts out even the beams of day, I ſee new ſtates 
and empires, new ſeats of wiſdom and knowledge, | 
ne religious domes, ſpreading around. In places 25 
no untrod by any but ſavage beaſts, or men as 
- favage as they, I hear the voice of happy labour, - 

| ” behold beautiful cities riſing to view! / 
Lo, in this happy picture, I behold the native 5 

Indian exulting in the works of peace and civiliza- 
tion! his bloody hatchet he buries deep under 
ground, and his murderous knife he turns into a 
pruning hook, — to lop the tender vine, and teach 

- the luxuriant ſhoot to grow. No more does he 
form to himſelf a heaven after death (according to. 
the poet) in company with his faithful dog, behind 
dhe cloud-topt hill, to enjoy ſolitary quiet, far from 
the haunts of faithleſs men; but, better inſtructed 


„ 430) 


all chat can civilize, adorn, and bleſs, the children = 
men, ſhall cover that part of the n as the w 
ter cover the ſeas! B 2 
Tranſported at the thought, 1 am 5 — Re 
de AM ol diſtant renown! In my expanded 
vier, the United States riſe in all their. ripened - 
glory before me. I look through and beyond 
every yet peopled region of the New World, and 
behold period, ſtill brightening upon period. Where 


one «contiguous depth of gloomy wilderneſs now , 


by ee he views his everlaſting inheri- 


tance a houſe not made with hands, eternal 1 in 


on.” - e 
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nſtead of recounting to his offspring, round 
he blazing fire, the bloody exploits of their anceſ— 


exultation over every deed of human woe, me- 


thinks 1 hear him pouring forth his eulogies of 


praiſe, in memory of thoſe who were the inſtru- 
ments of Heaven, in raiſing his tribes from dark- 
neſs to light; in giving them the bleſſings of civi- 


lized life, and converting them from E as 5 


blood, to meekneſs and love. 
Boehold the whole continent highly cukivandand 
| fennitize full of cities, towns and villages, beautiful 


and lovely beyond expreſſion. I hear the praiſes - 8 


of my great Creator ſung upon the banks of thoſe 
rivers unknown to ſong. - Behold the delightful 
_ profpe&! fee the ſilver and gold of America em- 
ployed in the ſervice of the Lord of the whole 
earth! See Slavery, with all it's train of attendant 
evils, for ever aboliſhed! See a communication 
opened through the whole continent, from North to 
South, and from Eaſt to Weſt, through a moſt fruit- 
ful country! Behold the glory of God extending; 
and the goſpel ſpreading, through the whole land? 
O, my native country! though I am far diſtant 
Pies thy peaceful ſhores, which probably my eyes 


may never more behold! yet I can never forget 


thee. May thy great Creator bleſs thee, and make 
thee a happy land, while thy rivers flow and thy - 
mountains endure! And, Nat he has ſpoken 


nothing 


tad 


e whtinly i in his word concernitig thee, vet 
bas he bleſt thee abundantly, and given thee good 
things in poſſeſſion, and a proſpe of more glori- 
ous things in time fo come. His name ſhall be 


ä known, feared, and loved, through all thy weſtern 


regions, and to the utmoſt bounds of thy vaſt exten- 
Lye continent. 5 
O, America! land of liberty, peace, and lane 
in chee I drew my firſt breath, in thee all my kind- 
red dwell. I beheld thee in thy loweſt ſtate eruſſied 
don under misfortunes, ſtruggling with poverty, 
war, and diſgrace ; I have lived to bchold thee: 
free and independent, riſing to glory and extenſive 
empire; bleſſed with all the good things of this life, 


and a happy proſpe& of better things to come. 


can ſay, Lord, now letteſt thou thy: ſervant depart | 
in peace, for mine eyes have ſeen thy ſalvation, | 


© which thou haſt made known to my native land, in 


the ſight, and to the aftonithment, of all the nations of 
. 

1:06; but God will farely viſit Ai and 
ke it a vaſt flouriſhing and extenſive empire 
Vill take it under his protection, and bleſs it abun- 
N dantiy— but the proſpect is too glorious for my pen 
_ todeferibe. 1 add no more. 


FINES. 
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